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HE title of this paper may surprise 
those familiar with the article in which 
S. Eyice in effect pronounced the funeral 
oration of the last Byzantine monument 
inside the walls of Selymbria, modern Silivri.1 
It was thanks only to preservation in the 
Istanbul Archaeological Museum of certain 
monogram capitals from this former church 
that Eyice was able to identify it as a founda- 
tion of Alexios Apokaukos, parakotmomenos 
and megas doux (d. 1345).2 The very ap- 
pearance of the building would have re- 
mained conjectural but for another chance 
survival—in this case, some old photographs 
of a hitherto unidentified ruin.® 
There is, however, written evidence for the 
Byzantine churches of Selymbria, most of 
which has been overlooked. It is worth 
presenting in full, since it does much to 
enhance our picture of a town which was one 
of the main centers of the Empire during its 
final decline. From 1381 to 1399 Selymbria 
was the capital of the Thracian appanage 
ruled by Andronikos IV Palaiologos (d. 1385) 
and his son John VII;* then and later the 


*In addition to the specific acknowledg- 
ments mentioned below, I wish to express my 
gratitude to Dr. Elizabeth Zachariadou and 
Professor Ihor Sevéenko for their helpful com- 
ments, and to the Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies for providing access to the 
previously unpublished material presented here. 

1S. Eyice, “‘Alexis Apocauque et léglise 
byzantine de Sélymbria (Silivri),’’ Byzantion, 
34 (1964), 77-104, esp. 103 note 2: ‘‘A Silivri, 
dans ces derniéres années, a peu prés tous les 
monuments historiques ont disparu sans distinc- 
tion d’importance ni d’époque.”’ 

2 Ibid., 86-93. 

3 O. Feld, ‘‘Noch einmal Alexios Apokaukos 
und die Byzantinische Kirche von Selymbria 
(Silivri),”’ Byzantion, 37 (1967), 57-65. 

‘ Ducas, [storia Turco-Bizantina (1341-1462), 
ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), 83, 86; F. Mik- 
losich and J. Miiller, Acta et diplomata graeca 
medi aevt sacra et profana (Vienna, 1860-90) 
(hereafter Miklosich-Miiller), II, 360; J. W. Bar- 
ker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425): A 
Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship (New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1968), 41, 51-52, 491-93. 


powerful Leontares family were connected 
with it.5 The city was one of the last places 
to fall to the Turks, having remained in 
Byzantine hands until 1453.8 

The most important evidence is supplied 
by one of the lesser-known literary lights of 
the fourteenth century, Philotheos of Selym- 
bria,’ the author of a spirited pro-Hesychast 
Dialogue and several homiletic works.’ In one 
of these, a laudation of Makarios, a refugee 
monk from Asia Minor who lived in Con- 
stantinople in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, Philotheos mentions something 
about his own life. He was born at Dakibyze 
(modern Gebze) near Nikomedia, the son 
of a priest called John, and was baptized 
Philemon. When he was fifteen his father 
died, leaving him in the care of his uncle 
Sabbas, a disciple of Makarios. Sabbas sent 
the boy to a school, where he received a 
secondary education. Later he entered the 
monastic life and took the name Philotheos. 


5 Miklosich-Miiller, II, 401, 502-3; see injvra, 
note 51; H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos 
(ca. 1370-ca. 1436/37), Briefe, Gedichte, und 
kleine Schrijten, WByzSt, 7 (Vienna, 1969), 
127-28. 

® Ducas, ed. Grecu, 321. 

7 H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Litera- 
tur im byzantinischen Retch (Munich, 1959), 
776-77; G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Deme- 
trio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Melite- 
niota ed alirt appunti per la storia della teologia e 
della lettevatura bizantina del secolo XIV, ST, 56 
(Vatican City, 1931), 246-48. 

§ Philotheos’ writings are preserved in two 
MSS: cod. Patm. 366, fol. 369ff.; cod. Ka- 
mariotissa 51 (53), fols. 86-109’, 302"-321¥. See 
I. Sakkelion, Moatutoxt BipAio9j\xn (Athens, 1890), 
167; A. Tsakopoulos, Teprypagixds kaTéAoyos Tay 
XElpoypagpov tis BiBAioSjKns to Olxoupevikod 
Tarpiapyetou. I, Tutjpa yetpoypdqev Mavorylas Ka- 
apioticons (Istanbul, 1953), 93-98. On the 
Dialogue, Philotheos’ most important work, see 
M. Jugie, DTC, XI,2, cols. 1798-99; Mercati, 
loc. ctt. 

*Ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Maupo- 
yopdcreios BiBA1oSiikn, in “EAA.D1A0A. LUAA., Suppl. 
17 (1886), 57-58. 
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Philotheos became metropolitan of Selym- 
bria not later than 1365/66, when he issued 
an excommunication of Nikephoros Greg- 
oras.! He was still in office in 1379/80, when 
he signed a Gospel Book that he had copied.1! 
Theophilos of Selymbria is recorded as a 
signatory of an act of February 1389 copied 
into the synodal register;!2 however, a 
sigillion issued to Vatopedi in April of the 
same year bears the original signature of 
Philotheos of Selymbria.!* Either Philotheos 
was temporarily replaced by Theophilos, or 
the copyist wrote Theophilos for Philotheos, 
which is more likely. At any rate, April 1389 
is the terminus post quem for his death. 

As metropolitan of Selymbria, Philotheos 
wrote an encomium of the local patron saint, 
Agathonikos, supposedly a native of Niko- 
media who had been brought to Selymbria 
and beheaded by order of Maximianus 
Galerius.4 By the fourteenth century the 
head was the only relic remaining in Selym- 
bria; the rest of the body was generally 
believed to have been taken by the Latins,1§ 
although even before 1204 it is likely that 
most of the relics were not in Selymbria but 
in the saint’s martyrium at Constantinople.'® 
The encomium is a work of civic and personal 


10 Miklosich-Miiller, I, no. 229, p. 490; J. Dar- 
rouzés, Le Registre synodal du patriarcat byzantin 
au XIV® siécle, AOC, 12 (Paris, 1971), 57. 
Philotheos’ closest known predecessor was one 
Esaias, recorded in 1355: Miklosich-Miiller, I, 
433. 

11 Scribal colophon in Princeton, Art Mu- 
seum, cod. 57, fol. 170%; see Illuminated Greek 
Manuscripts from American Collections, ed. 
G. Vikan (Princeton, 1973), 196-97. I am 
grateful to Dr. Vikan for bringing this to my 
attention. 

12 Miklosich-Miiller, II, 129. 

13] am most grateful to Fr. Jean Darrouzés 
for this information. 

14 BHG?, 43. See H. Delehaye, ‘‘Saints de 
Thrace et de Mésie,’”’ AnalBoll, 31 (1912), 
245-47; idem, Les Origines du culte des martyrs, 
SubsHag, 20 (Brussels, 1933), 244. 

15 PG, 154, col. 1237B-C. 

168 Kniga palomnik* Antontja arhiepiskopa 
Novgorodskago, ed. Hr. M. Loparev, Pravo- 
slavny]j Palestinskij Sbornik, 51 (St. Petersburg, 
1899), 31; trans. B.de Khitrowo, Itinévaires 
russes en Orient (Geneva, 1889), 106; R. Janin, 
La Géographie ecclésiastique de l’empire byzantin. 
I, Le Siége de Constantinople et le Patriarcat 
Oecuménique, pt. 3, Les Eglises et les monastéres 
(Paris, 1969), 7-8. 


propaganda expressing immediate concern 
with the Turkish danger.!” It was probably 
written before 1381, since it contains no 
reference to the Emperor Andronikos IV who 
resided at Selymbria after that date. 

Toward the end of the encomium is an 
account of some miracles performed by 
Agathonikos’ head. This section, published 
below, contains interesting references to the 
churches of Selymbria in Philotheos’ day. 
Mingarelli summarized but did not reproduce 
it in his publication of excerpts from the text 
in cod. Nanian. 309 (now Venice, Bibl. 
Marc., ITI, 168) ;}8 besides, this text, although 
interesting as a product of Selymbria, was 
copied a century after the work’s composi- 
tion.!® The other manuscript containing the 
encomium, cod. Kamariotissa 51, is in the 
author’s own hand,” and includes a ‘‘miracle’’ 
left out of the later copy, no doubt because 
it was considered to have been recorded for 
unworthy personal reasons. 


17 For appeal to Selymbrian local sentiment, 
cf. PG, 154, cols. 1232-33, 1237. Personal 
propaganda is evident in the fourth ‘‘miracle’”’ 
ascribed to Agathonikos (see text infra), and 
perhaps in the very conception of a work 
celebrating a hero who, like Philotheos, came 
from Nikomedia via Constantinople to Selym- 
bria; see the joint laudation of Nikomedia and 
Selymbria, in PG, 154, cols. 1232-33. For con- 
cern with the Turkish threat, see lines 38-39, 
46-48 of the excerpt published below, and the 
prayer with which Philotheos concludes: épés5 
yap dca xal ofa (leg. dcwv Kal ofwv) viv te 
“‘Popaiov éumétAnotal tpdyyota, frep &AAoTE 
tote dps Soois trepikuKAoUpEe9a KaKOis Kal tyEis 
poAiota of érrl tTHhv ov dA olkotivtes:| Spas Stress 
TH Tov TroAspio BEAN étr’atrtdv oyedov TaHv éndA- 
Eecov intavtat, Kal ovSels & BonStowv tpiv ... 
(cod. Kamariotissa 51, fols. 309—310°). 

18 G. L. Mingarelli, Graeci codices manuscripti 
apud Nanios Patricios Venetos asservati (Bo- 
logna, 1784), 536 (PG, 154, cols. 1239-40). 

19In 1481 the scribe, a monk Gregory, 
dedicated this and its companion volume to the 
monastery of the Savior in Selymbria: A. Ehr- 
hard, Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiogra- 
phischen und homiletischen Literatur der grie- 
chischen Kirche, III, TU, 52 (1939), 245, 250. 

20 This is evident from the author’s correc- 
tions on fols. 306v-307", and from a comparison 
of the script with those of the Princeton 
Gospel Book, the excommunication of Gregoras 
(Vind. Hist. gr. 47, fol. 250%; I am grateful to 
Fr. Darrouzés for lending me his photograph), 
and the annotations and substitutions to the 
Dialogue in Patm. 366. 


I fol. 309 
V fol. 750° 


V fol. 750¥ 


(non habet V) 


I fol. 309v 
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Istanbul, Greek Patriarchate, Kamariotissa 51 (53) =I 
Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, II, 168=V 


1 Baoidels MavoutA 6 Toppupoyévuntos tiv gautou KEepaAty éxoov 
vevoonkvuiav éml tAdiotov Siytiva ypdovov, étrexaAeito Tov cyiov eis 
BonSe1av’ S9ev Kal Thy ceBacuiav Kapav auToU eiAnpws, Kal dmrnwpn- 
PEVT|Y Troijoas Ti KEepaAT] Wpav ovyx! ouxvny, drmAAagke Tis vooou 
TEAges, Kal Uyleiviyy d&troxatéotnoev. ‘O Baoideus ov Seacdpevos Td 
ouuBdayv trapadSofws, dyelBerar TH cyia Spov dvtd€iov. Toiov 8&1) 
TOUTO; Tov KaSOAIKOV veov TouTOVI dveyeipel TOV OTEDpdV Kai &5auavTa 
eis Gvoua Tou cyiou, Et1 Se Kail €€ dpyxiettioKoTrfs TatpiapyxixKiis treosBi- 
Baoev cis UNTPOTTOALY TIPCONKOVTODS THY aUTOU ExKANolav Kal Tr6ALYy. 

2 “Yotepov & Kai *AAéE1os 6 yéyas Sov€, ds fiv els THv *Atro|KaKoov 
Kal Kpeittwv KaTa& yévos, dvi|p TrAOUT@ Te KOUHV Kal S6En, TroocEeTI ye 
UTNv Spacthpios Kai O€us Aiav, ét1 S’av ayxivous Kal trepidéE1os TA és 
Tavta, év te BovAais SnAa&r) kai eutreipiais otpatnyikais, SaAattiais 
Kal TTrElpeTiKais, Kal TroAITIKOIS TrpcyUaciy, cyEelBouEvos TH pcpTUpI 
Sik Tiva Trepiotaciv avToU, vadov dviotnolv EtTepov KGAAIOTOV KATH TAS 


z. 


“Auuous, &v © O cylos TteTeAcioto: TOv apTUpIKOV SiavAov, ds éT1 
Tepiowletar Kal KaSop&tai. 

3 *AAAG Kal trepd Bpaxéos 6 TravTd&pio-ros BaciAEls *lookvuns ToAatoAd- 
yos Oo HEyas, voow Seve] Tepitrecwy, t) ceBacuia Kepodr, Kai feo Tou 
aytou && Seias emimvoias éri Ta &vdKtopa otaAcioa Kal d&piKopévn, 
eusus aveppwodn Kal Tis UeyioTns vooou dmmnAAcyn Kata pikpdv. “OSev 
6 Bacirels ovToo! Sik tiv Tou Yavpatos, évépyeiav tou dylou, TH 
iepet “Ayortrin exeiveo 165 eloxexounkoTi Tv Selav K&pav, T& KArtpeo 
QUTOU cuyKaTiAEke TH BaciAiKd, Kal tetinKev dos eikds. 

4 BowvAetai 8’6 Adyos kal Etepov trpooSeivar Sityynuc& te Kal Satya. 
Tivés TéSv TOU KAT|pou TOULOU TdHv Alav pSovepdv Kal patalov vew- 
TEPIOGHEVOL, KAD’ Hpdv els BaorAis Kal Tratpidpxyas TrOAAK | KOTELTTOVTES, 
Kal AiBEAAoUs SeSceoxdtes Kpupa, Oyovto éimidvtes, ToUTO pév Kal os 
c&rrapprnotaoto: kai otSevds Adyou &£101 d&vSpatricKxol, ToUTo & Kal 
Qs HATAIA Kai wedi] A€yovtes, TAY TpIddv KEparatwv KpaTHSévTov 
Kai e€etaoSévtev ouvodixds cs SijSev GANIF Svteov trepi te TOU d&uBoo- 
vos OTI WETETESN Sia TO THis &KAnolas oTeveoTatov’ Trepi TE Wapyapoy 
ESapikdyv This ExkAnolas Tou uckptupos ’AAeEkvbpou Ew tou doteos 6T1 
Ev TO Tis UNTPOTIOAEWS TpIKAlven EveBATSNOAV WeVSHs PAVAPOUWTOOV 
Kal pdAiota repli Seicov fepdv dpydv Keipéveov travrérraciv, oti Sie- 
TPAINoay Si'aveyKny Umtép alyuoAwtov Kal Tis TdéAEws, Kal SyUpwpa 
éyeyover Sia Thy Tv “Ayapnvaey émpPouahy thvixatta, &’ dA 
as iepc Seta elev kai trepiow@leoSan Ev Tivi evayel oike. Toute éetalo- 
Héveov cuvodixdds mAciotov Sitiva xpdvov ov SiacKéwer yaKps, Sela 
ouvaposl Kal Bondeig, Kal BaciAiKf} xe1pl, TatplapyiKf} Te aU Kal ouvo- 
Siki} Sela yuan Kai evSuTyT1, év TH TOU UdpTUpOs "Aya9ovixou pviyn, 
® TOU Jaupyatos, TK Tis UiroSécews SieAUSnoav, prKpdv TpocSev TO 
Spryyiov ppovSov yeyovds, tijs JaAdoons spodpiss tapaySeions Ste 
taut éylyveto, Sia Thv tév Backdvey olua ayétnta: pds SE, yet’ 
OAfyov Kai TO étriveiov Trapd Ta&v "lopanAitdv oKvAcuSev dds yeyovds 
G&ppoKxtov Kadarrag, kaToKéxavotai Kal épeftriov yéyovev. 


11 tou yévous V, S6f1 IV. 13-14 post Sorattiais om. Kal i1reipeaTi- 
Kais add. trees towTois V. 19 1 ceBacpia Kal feo& V. 22-23 leg. tov 
lepta “Ayctriov éxeivov tov eloxexouikéTa. 31 leg. dAnS&v. 43 cod. 
Spuyylov. 
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Translation 


1 The Emperor Manuel Porphyrogennetos, who had long had an affliction in his head, called 
on the saint for help; taking that most revered head and suspending it above his own for no great 
length of time, he cured this completely of the disease and restored it to health. The Emperor, 
considering that which had happened contrary to all expectation, rewarded the saint with a 
comparable gift. What was it? He raised this firm and unshakable church in the saint’s name; 
furthermore, he fittingly promoted his church and city to the status of a metropolis from that of a 
patriarchal archbishopric. 

2 Later, Alexios the megas doux, who was one of the Apokaukoi and of most worthy ancestry, 
a man flourishing in wealth and glory, most energetic besides and extremely sharp, keen-witted 
too and capable in everything—in deliberations, that is, and military operations, both on land 
and sea, and in political matters; he, paying gratitude to the martyr for some circumstance, 
erected another most beautiful church at Ammoi, where the saint had finished his race of 
martyrdom. This is still preserved and can be seen. 

3 And a short time ago, (when) the most excellent Emperor John Palaiologos the Great?! 
fell victim to a terrible illness, the most holy and revered head of the saint was, by divine inspira- 
tion, sent to the palace; and when it arrived, he immediately felt better and in a little while was 
cured of that formidable sickness. And thus this Emperor, because of the miraculous action of 
the saint, appointed the priest Agapios, who had brought the head, to the palace clergy, and 
rewarded him fittingly. 

4 My discourse calls for another miracle story. Some of the over envious and vain among my 
clergy revolted, and made many accusations against me to the emperors and patriarchs, and 
produced libels in secret, but they were dismissed, both as little men worthy of no consideration 
who had no right to talk, and as speakers of falsehood and inanity. Three charges were, however, 
retained and examined by the synod as being supposedly true: concerning the ambo, that this 
was removed because of the extreme narrowness of the church; concerning marble paving-stones 
belonging to the church of the martyr Alexander outside the town,”* that they were removed 
to the metropolitan palace (this was just lying chatter); and especially concerning holy and 
precious objects lying idle all over the place, that these were sold of necessity for the sake of 
captives and of the town,?° and were used to pay for fortifications because of the Hagarenes’ 
attack**—sold, however, on condition that they would again become sacred and holy and would 
be kept in some pious foundation. When these matters had been examined by the synod over a 
long period, with much deliberation, by divine intervention and succor, by imperial action, and 
by divine consensus and justice of the patriarch and synod, the affair was resolved—Oh miracle!— 
on the feast of the martyr Agathonikos.*® Shortly before, the harbor wall had been destroyed, 
the sea then being violently disturbed, I imagine because of the outrageousness of those calumnia- 
tors; moreover, a short time afterward, now that the harbor was unfortified, it was sacked by the 
Ishmaelites, burned, and reduced to ruin. 


*1 Most probably John V, rather than his 
grandson John VII. 

22, No doubt the martyr of this name whose 
relics were venerated at Drizipara in Thrace 
(near modern Karistiran); cf. BHG*, 48-49; 

Theophylactt Simocattae Historiae, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig, 1887), 270-71; Delehaye, ‘‘Saints de 
Thrace et de Mésie,’’ 244-45. 

23 The controversial issue of whether religious 
property could be sold for charitable or military 
purposes was revived in the fourteenth century; 
see I.Sevéenko, ‘‘Nicolas Cabasilas’ ‘Anti- 
Zealot’ Discourse: A Reinterpretation,’’ DOP, 
11 (1957), 151 ff. 


*4 John VI Cantacuzene had already strength- 
ened the fortress by the addition of a tower in 
1346: Nikephoros Gregoras, II, Bonn ed. (1830), 
762. On the walls of Selymbria, see F. Dirim- 
tekin, ‘“La Forteresse byzantine de Selymbria,”’ 
Actes du X¢ Congrés International d’ Etudes 
Byzantines, 1955 (Istanbul, 1957), 127-29. The 
work of fortification to which Philotheos refers 
may be that mentioned by the seventeenth- 
century traveler Evlija Celebi; see H. J. Kiss- 
ling, Bettrdge zur Kenntnis Thrakiens im 
17. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1956), 10. 

*5 August 22. Unfortunately, the surviving 
fourteenth-century synodal register contains no 
record of the proceedings. 
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Commentary on §§ 1 and 2 


1 The emperor in question is obviously 
Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80).2® Manuel spent 
the Easter of 1167 at Selymbria while on his 
way to Hungary,”’ and this may well have 
been, the occasion on which he sought the aid 
of St. Agathonikos, since he was still suffering 
from injuries incurred during a polo game. 
It was at some point between 1166 and 1169 
that he raised the Selymbrian see to metro- 
politan status.*8 

The church was evidently the cathedral, 
and it is therefore certain that Manuel did 
not build an entirely new church, but restored 
or remodeled an existing structure; an ambo 
mentioned in the third miracle was surely a 
survival from preiconoclastic times.2® The 
building was clearly dedicated to Agathoni- 
kos, which poses a problem as far as its later 
history is concerned, because the cathedral 
mentioned by seventeenth- and nineteenth- 
century observers was dedicated to the 
Virgin.®° Either this was a different church, 
or the original dedication had changed. 
2 Alexios Apokaukos,*! parakotmomenos 
(1321-41)** and megas doux (1341-45),93 was 


*6 For epigraphical examples of Manuel’s 
official use of the epithet Porphyrogennetos, see 
C. Mango, ‘“The Conciliar Edict of 1166,” DOP, 
17 (1963), 324; A. Van Millingen, Byzantine 
Constantinople. The Walls of the City and 
Adjoining Historical Sites (London, 1899), 187. 

27 John Kinnamos, Bonn ed. (1836), 265; 
F. Chalandon, Jean II Comnéne (1118-1143) et 
Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180) (Paris, 1912), 
488. 

28 H. Gelzer, ‘‘Zur Zeitbestimmung der grie- 
chischen Notitiae Episcopatuum,” Jahrbuch fiir 
protestantische Theologie, 12 (1886), 544-47; 
V. Laurent, Le Corpus des sceaux de l’empire 
byzantin. V, L’Eglise, 1,1 (Paris, 1963), 645-46. 

29 T. F. Mathews, The Early Churches of Con- 
stantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (University 
Park, Pa.-London, 1971), 178-79, 180 note 4. 

30 See Appendices infra. 

3! For prosopographical details, see D. I. Po- 
lemis, The Doukai. A Contribution to Byzantine 
Prosopography (London, 1968), 101; for Apo- 
kaukos’ public career, see K. P. Matschke, Fort- 
schrutt und Reaktion in Byzanz im 14. Jahr- 
hundert. Konstantinopel in der Burgerkriegs- 
pertode von 1341 bis 1354, Berliner Byzantinische 
Arbeiten, 42 (Berlin, 1971), 133 ff. 

32 R. Guilland, Recherches suy les institutions 
byzantines, Berliner Byzantinische Arbeiten, 35 
(Berlin-Amsterdam, 1967), I, 210. 

°° Cantacuzene, Bonn ed. (1828-32), II, 218; 
Guilland, op. cit., 550. 


head of the administration under Androni- 
kos III, the main power behind the regency 
government of John V, and the most de- 
termined opponent of John Cantacuzene in 
the most disastrous of Byzantine civil wars. 
The fulsomeness of Philotheos’ description 
contrasts oddly with the summary treatment 
of the miracle as such, and with the pro- 
hesychast and pro-Cantacuzene sentiments 
he expresses elsewhere.*4 It is noteworthy 
that he refers to Apokaukos as being of good 
family, when Cantacuzene and Gregoras 
insist to the contrary.*5 Apokaukos may have 
been well remembered in Selymbria; he is 
more than once mentioned in connection 
with the town, and he built his private castle 
at Epibates in the vicinity.** Possibly Philo- 
theos had cause to be grateful to Apokaukos, 
a fellow Bithynian,*’ or, more likely, he chose 
his words in deference to living and influential 
Apokaukoi.%8 

It is tempting to identify the church 
mentioned by Philotheos with the building 
known to archeology as the Fatih Camii, 
and it is perhaps apparently unlikely that 
Apokaukos would have made two major 
pious foundations in the same provincial 
town. This possibility cannot be excluded, 
however, and on consideration may be 
preferable. There is no evidence that the 
Fatih Camii was dedicated to Agathonikos; 
indeed, both testimonies to popular tradition 
concerning the building indicate, for what 

34 T.e., the unpublished theological Dialogue, 
and the Encomium of Makarios, ed. Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus, op. cit. (note 9 supra), 55-57. 

35 Cantacuzene, I, 25, line 4; 117, lines 24-25; 
IT, 89, line 2; Gregoras, II, 577, line 20; 602, 
line 19. Cf. G. Weiss, Johannes Kantakuzenos— 
Aristokrat Staatsmann, Kaiser und Ménch—in 
dey Gesellschaftsentwicklung von Byzanz im 
14. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969), 54-56. 

36 Cantacuzene, I, 258; II, 102, 105, 141; 
Gregoras, II, 602—3. On the remains of the castle 
at Epibates (Bigados), see A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, ’Apyaidtntes kal érrypagal tijs Opdkns, 
in ‘EAA.@1A0A.2UAA., Suppl. 17 (1882-83), 71; 
Eyice, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 87. 

37 Cantacuzene, II, 89. 

38 Apokaukos married twice and had several 
sons and daughters, at least two of whom made 
noble marriages (Polemis, op. cit., 101 note 13). 
Two Apokaukoi ranked high under Manuel IT; 
see L. Politis, ‘‘Eine Schreiberschule im Kloster 
ta&v “OSnydév,”’ BZ, 51 (1958), 32; J. M. Spieser, 
“‘Les Inscriptions de Thessalonique,”’ TM, 5 
(1973), 176-77. 
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they are worth, a dedication to some 
St. John.®® There is also the question of the 
location. The name Ammoi (sands) given to 
the place where Apokaukos built his church 
to Agathonikos suggests the proximity of a 
sandy beach, and this is borne out by Philo- 
theos’ statement that the saint was executed 
by the seashore.*° The Fatih Camii, however, 
lay in the center of the elevated medieval 
citadel.41 Therefore, it is likely that Apo- 
kaukos’ church of St. Agathonikos was a 
different building, and that it stood by the 
shore outside the walls. This interpretation 
would give some point to the remark that 
the church was still standing, which, since 
it is not applied to the older church rebuilt 
by Manuel I, can be no more than a rhetorical 
flourish unless it carries the implication that 
Apokaukos’ foundation had been in danger 
of destruction, for instance at the hands of 
Turks raiding outside the walls. Drakos, 
writing in the nineteenth century, mentions 
that a church of St. Agathonikos had existed 
outside the citadel. 

A further reminiscence of Alexios Apo- 
kaukos’ patronage in Selymbria should be 
mentioned here. This is a note in a synaxarion 
of 1325, now cod. Kamariotissa 47: 


ft TO Trapov BiBAiov gv (€oT: Ts.) Tou 
ye(ycAou) SouKes, &tro Thy onAuBpiav: Kai 
Se5ceKxa (Sé5exev Ts.) touto (auto Ts.) év 
Ti] Ovi] ToU Tinlou TrpoSpdéy(ov), iva d&va- 
YivOoKwol TAS WviNAs TH cyiwv Stav 
5 EAST) TO EAEos Tou Jeou, év SAN TH KTion, 
TOALY ETtioTpEWT) T] PiBAos, Suou Kal T& 


39 See notes 52, 53 infra. The monogram on 
a capital, now lost, which nineteenth-century 
observers claim to have seen in the building, 
has been resolved as ’lw(&)vv(ns); cf. Eyice, 
op. cit., 89, 91. 

40 The comes Eutolmios brought Agathonikos 
from Byzantion éml tov tUpavvov Makiptavey, 
év @ TOTte Sifjyev, "Auuous érrovopalopéve, év Ti 
TEpIpave}l TroAEl ZnAvPpic SnAadi, EvSa Tous Paotr- 
Aelous oikous elye thvikatta Kal Thy Slorrav, Sic 
TE TO X&piev TOU TOTToV Kal evdepov Kal EAcUSe—0V 
(fol. 305"). After a long debate which, of course, 
the emperor lost, he ordered Agathonikos’ 
execution, of ye uty otparidtar TO KeAeuaSév 
ToInodpevor Tax1oTA Kata Thy Tis SaAaTINs okt 
(fol. 308"). Philotheos is more precise in this 
respect than any of the versions of Agathonikos’ 
Passio which I was able to consult (BHG5, 39, 
39z, 40, 41, 41a, 42), no doubt because he had 
the location of the church in mind. 

41 Fyice, op. cit., 93. 


eTepa, Ev TH OVT Tis onAUBpias, TTOL TOU 
wey(&)Aou SouKos.* 


At the end of the codex is another note in 
the same hand, under the scribal colophon 
of 1325: 


J 5&axa TO Trapov dotrep Savixov év TH 
Uovt] Tou Tiuiou trpoSpopou Tijs mrétpas, 
Iva avaylvmoKkwor pviwas cyflov év eter 
‘saoa’, iv. 10'.48 


These notes show that in A.M. 6971, or 
A.D. 1462/63, part if not all of the movable 
property of a monastery ‘‘of the megas doux”’ 
in Selymbria was transferred to the house of 
St. John the Baptist at Petra in Constan- 
tinople,“4 with little expectation that it 
would be restored to its owner before the 
Second Coming. In view of the fact that the 
transfer took place in the reign of Mehmet IT 
Fatih, ‘“‘the Conqueror,” it is plausible to 
identify the monastery of the megas doux 
with the building studied by Eyice and the 
occasion as that of its conversion into a 
mosque. It is true that the monograms on 
the capitals of the Fatih Camii show that 
Apokaukos built this while he was parakoimo- 
menos, but it is likely that he was remembered 
by most people in his last and highest capacity 
of megas doux, in which he seems to have 
caught the popular imagination.£® It is 
perhaps of some significance that this founda- 
tion was a monastery, whereas that mentioned 
by Philotheos was termed naos. 


One other passage of Philotheos’ encomium 
deserves mention. Digressing at one point on 
the subject of the reconquest of Constan- 
tinople from the Latins in 1261, Philotheos 
comments that the Emperor Michael VIII 
started his reign well but ended it badly, as 
a Latin sympathizer, ‘‘so that in this town 
of Selys, in the monastery of Christ the all- 
merciful Savior, his body is to be seen lying 


42 Originally published by Tsakopoulos, op. 
cit. (note 8 supra), 85. I have indicated where 
our readings differ. 

43 Thid., 86. 

“4 Janin, of. cit. (note 16 supra), 421ff. In 
1462 the Petra monastery was given to the 
Christian mother of Mahmud Pasha, Vizir of 
Mehmet II; cf. the firman published in ’Op9o- 
Sofia, 20 (1945), 147-48. 

45 A. Xyngopoulos, “Aytos Anuttpios 6 Méyas 
Aowg 6 ’Atréxauxos, in “EAAnviké, 15 (1957), 122-40. 
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all bloated because his heterodoxy was so 
far gone; and also, indeed, because of the 
excommunication which the most holy 
Patriarch Arsenios pronounced against him 
for having deceitfully usurped power from 
the son of Theodore Laskaris.’’4* This passage 
is interesting for the information that 
Michael VIII’s body was never removed for 
burial in one of the imperial or aristocratic 
mausolea in Constantinople, but remained 
in the monastery of the Savior in Selymbria, 
where, according to Pachymeres, Michael 
had reburied the remains of Basil II in 1260 
and was himself interred in 1282 after his 
death near Raidestos.*? Pachymeres again 
mentions the monastery in connection with 
events of the year 1299, and in a context 
which suggests that the house depended upon 
the patriarch.* It is probably to be identified 
with the patriarchal monastery which John 
Kalekas tried to protect in 1343 from the 
encroachments of neighboring communities.*® 
It was still flourishing in 1481.5° 

From the above information, it is obvious 
that the monastery of the Savior cannot be 


46 Fol. 308%: ds Kai év ti ToU THhAvos Tory 
TOAgl KaT& Thy TOU Zwrijpos Kal traveAehovos 
Xpiotou pouty, Td gxutoU oddpa KaraKeipevov KaSo- 
p&rar oyKoupevoy, Sick thy mpoP&oav tHv Soyud- 
tav Siapopay, trpogéti ye wv kal Sick Tov TrooTpw- 
vnSévTa Kat’ avTroU d&popiopnov Trapk Tol Se1oTé&Tou 
Tratpiapxou *Apoeviou, ws opeTtepioduevov (leg. 
ogetepioapévou) Euv SdA0 tiv Tis Baoirelas doy 
& vioU GeoSmpov tol Adcoxapn; also published, 
with slight variations, in PG, 154, cols. 1237D— 
1238A. 

47 George Pachymeres, Bonn ed. (1835), I, 
125; II, 107-8 (Gregoras, I, 159). John IV Las- 
karis, whom Michael had deposed and blinded, 
seems by contrast to have been buried in the 
capital and venerated as a saint; cf. I. Sev- 
cenko, ‘‘Notes on Stephen, the Novgorodian 
Pilgrim to Constantinople in the XIV Century,” 
SOforsch, 12 (1953), 173-75, who discusses the 
persistence through the fourteenth century of 
Arsenite sentiments such as those expressed by 
Philotheos in the passage quoted above. Mercati 
(op. cit. [note 7 supra], 247 note 4) suggested 
that an encomium of Arsenios at the end of 
Patm. 366 may be Philotheos’ work. Examina- 
tion of the codex supports this idea, since the 
encomium is in the same hand as the Dialogue, 
which has the author’s autograph annotations. 

48 Pachymeres, II, 281. 

49 Miklosich-Miiller, I, no. 103, p. 232. The 
name of the town is given as ZnBpia—surely a 
copyist’s error. 

50 See note 19 supra. 


identified with any of the others mentioned 
by Philotheos, or with the Fatih Camii. 

There are two other mentions of local 
monasteries in Byzantine sources, both of the 
fifteenth century. Short notices in cod. 265 
of the monastery of Eikosiphonissa at 
Kosinitza near Drama record the deaths of 
Demetrios Leontares (1431) and his son John 
(1437); the latter “‘was buried in the monas- 
tery of the Prodromos, in Selymbria.’’®! As I 
have already mentioned, there seems to have 
been a tradition in the nineteenth century 
that the Fatih Camii had once been dedicated 
toa St. John—John the Theologian according 
to Stamoulis,*? and John the Baptist (Pro- 
dromos) according to Drakos.®* If Drakos is 
right, and not merely influenced by a knowl- 
edge of this note, then it is conceivable that 
the monastery of the Prodromos was identical 
with the monastery of the megas doux. 
Demetrios Leontares was buried in the Petra 
monastery at Constantinople,*4 where, as we 
have seen, liturgical books from the monastery 
of the megas doux were deposited in 1462/63. 

Another Demetrios Leontares, probably 
John’s son, recorded in 1446 that he received 
a book formerly belonging to the metropolitan 
Ignatios of Selymbria (John Chortasmenos), 
from Makarios, ‘‘abbot of (the monastery of) 
St. Marina in the same town.’’55 


To summarize, Greek sources of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries mention 
the following religious institutions at Selym- 
bria: the metropolitan church of St. Agatho- 
nikos rebuilt by ManuellI, a church of 
St. Agathonikos built by Alexios Apokaukos, 
a church of St. Alexander outside the town, 
a patriarchal monastery of Christ the Savior, 
a monastery of the megas doux, a monastery 
of the Prodromos, and a monastery of 


5t A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “ExSeo1s tra- 
Aaioypagikdy Kal pidoAoyiKdv epevvddv tv Opdxn 
Kal MaxeSovig, in ‘EAA.MiA0A.DUAA., Suppl. 17 
(1882-83), 30; P. Schreiner, Die Byzantinischen 
Kleinchroniken, I (Vienna, 1975), 649. 
sae A. Stamoulis, in ‘EAA.O1A0A.2UAA., 6 (1872), 

53 See Appendix B infra. 

*4S. P. Lampros, MaAatoAdyeia kal TMeAotrov- 
vnoioxa, I (Athens, 1912-23), 213-14. 

55 Vatican, cod. Reg. 6, fol. 205v; cf. H. 
Stevenson, Codices manuscripti graeci Reginae 
Svecorum et Pit P.P.II (Rome, 1898), 6; 
Hunger, op. cit. (note 5 supra), 128. 
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St. Marina. Whether these did in fact cor- 
respond to seven and not six, or five, different 
foundations, and which, if any, correspond to 
Christian churches visited by post-Byzantine 
observers, cannot be proved conclusively 
from the evidence available to date. There is 
good reason to believe that the monastery 
of the megas doux became the Fatih Camu, 
although its Christian dedication remains a 
mystery. In conclusion, I wish to draw 
attention to the fact that when Covel visited 
Selymbria in 1675, twenty-two Christian 
churches were remembered, of which fourteen 
survived. At that date, none of these churches 
could have been of post-Byzantine founda- 
tion. Thus, however the evidence so far 
collected is to be interpreted, it seems 
unlikely that it can allow us to identify more 
than a third of the total number of churches 
of Byzantine Selymbria. 


APPENDICES 


I reproduce here two accounts of Selym- 
brian churches in the Ottoman period which 
have been quoted supra, since neither is 
widely accessible. 


A. The Covel Papers.*® John Covel, chaplain 
of the Levant Company at Constantinople 
from 1669 to 1677, visited Silivri in 1675 
while on a journey to Adrianople, staying 
in the town from 3 to 5 May. The relevant 
entry in his journal, British Library, Add. 
MS 22, 912, is quite extensive, and the first 
part, in which he describes the Byzantine 
walls, is omitted here.5? 


fol. 181% The Greekes had formerly 22 
churches here within ye walls, but 
now (as I have said) are but 15, and 


those most pittifull little sad holes, 
an ordinary chancell will make two 
of them; the like (I must tell you 
once for all) are ye greek churches 
now all over ye Empire (that ever I 
saw ;) and I shrewdly suspect (out of 
Constantinople) that ye generality 
of them of old were little better, 
which might very well make Pro- 
copius keep such a stirre about Sta. 
Sophia; which is indeed a very fine 
building still, and in comparison of 
these I speak of, might indeed be 
said to tempt ye Seraphims and 
Cherubims to dwell there, but in 
good earnest it fell infinitely short of 
my expectations as elsewhere shall 
perhaps be discoursed with you. I 
went here to visit ye Metropolite, 
who was a very young man [ guest 
him not above 25; he treated me (as 
this countrey breeding goes) very 
civilly; with caffe, sherbet, conserve 
of roses and fair water as much as I 
would drink; he hath a pretty little 
house by ye Metropolitical church, 
which is dedicated to ye B.V. it 
hath been ye finest there, adorn’d 
with marble pillars, but now shrunk 
into nothing but a vestery all most. 
The oldest church in veiw, (and now 
ye best) is dedicated to St. George. 
The floor is finely checkered with 
black and white marble, it is (as to 
ye foundation) yet intire and I 
assure you it may well stand in our 
chappel, and almost another on ye 
top of it. The Cupola over the 
a&yiov Bra is very good Mosaick 
work and about ye skirt of it is 
written 


| WAS WS TA OCIKEICOYAPETICIAT | 
ACMA KECICMA KPO TH TAH ME POON NESW DE" 


56 Cf. F. W. Hasluck, ‘‘Notes on Manuscripts 
in the British Museum Relating to Levant 
Geography and Travel,” BSA, 12 (1905-6), 
211-12. 

5? The entry is published in a modern Greek 
translation; cf. Germanos, Metropolitan of 
Thyateira, ‘H ZnAvBpia kata tdév IZ’ aldéva, in 
Spoxike, 10 (1938), 128 ff. 


58TH olka cou mpétrer cyiacpya, Kupie, efs 
yaKpoTnTa twepdv (Ps. 92 [93]:5); for a com- 
parable occurrence of the same inscription, see 
the rock-church at Medeia (Midye) in Thrace: 
S. Eyice and N. Thierry, ‘‘Le Monastére et la 
source sainte de Midye en Thrace turque,” 
CahArch, 20 (1970), 55. The cufic motif at 
either end, which Covel took to be part of the 
inscription, probably indicates a mid-Byzantine 
date. 
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The beginning and ending are the 
same, and a KaAdynpos (a papas or 
Monk there) would needs have it to 
be © o@cov; I am apt to think it 
might mean so (but there wants ye 
N,) for I find it was a word of 
supplication yet in the antient 
Amulets, commonly ascribed to ye 
followers of Basilides; I have a very 
rare curiosity of which I will give 
you an account amongst the rest 
and compare that with this. Coming 
out from that church on ye wall 
on ye right hand without, are four 
figures standing in a small stone 
about 14 foot long; an Antient man 
with a young lad on his left hand 
holding one hand on his breast and 
ye other under his cheek. Opposite 
to him stands a Woman with a 
young lasse in ye same posture with 
ye boy. Over was wrote (ye corner 
being a little broken): OYNIOZ 
TIPOBOz and on ye edge of ye side 
to ye right hand, ZH. I conclude it 
to have been the title to his monu- 
ment by ye word ZH which I have 
frequently met with all in monu- 
ments, perhaps it was onely an 
indication of their beleif of ye 
immortality. In another church of 
ye B.V. is shown ye body of a saint 
which they call5® &yia vn and an 
old picture of ye V.M. They tell the 
story [that] after a great shipwrack 
this body was driven ashore with 
this picture tyed to it with an Iron 
chain, and though they never knew 
whence she came nor what she was 
yet they for the pictures sake 
sainted her, and reserved her body 
and ye picture as objects of devotion 
to ye people. There is a day set apart 
(Jan. 24th) in their Legend for this 


°° The sources attesting to the cult of Agia 
Xeni at Silivri from 1614 to the twentieth 
century are too numerous to list here; for a 
representative sample, see Eyice, op. cit., 83 
note 2; F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929), II, 580. It is 
interesting that Covel distinguishes between the 
cathedral and the church where the body was 
kept, and difficult to know how to reconcile this 
information with that of Drakos (infra). 


saint, but there they tell another 
tale of her. The monastery (which 
I have already mentioned)® hath 
been a very pretty little/ building, 

fol. 182F but now running to ruine, there 
being no endowments or revenue 
left to repair it; there is but one 
old KaAdyepos left, who lives only 
upon what few aspers he can get by 
ye charity of strangers. 


B. Translated excerpts from E.I. Drakos, 
T& Opaxix& (Athens, 1892). 


p.16 There is an undamaged Byzantine 
church in the citadel, dedicated to 
St. Spyridon,®! decorated with paint- 
ings; I regard it as one of the 
wonders of the Thracian littoral. In 
ruins is the Byzantine church in the 
town dedicated to the Prodromos, 
which the Turks have as a mosque; 
painted icons are visible on the 
inside of the apse. This is the 
monastery of St. John the Fore- 
runner, which existed in Selymbria 
before 1437,® and to the present day 
its environs are called the quarter 
of the metropolis. 

p.18 The church of the Selymbrians, 
dedicated to the Birth of the Mother 
of God, is in a sort of Byzantine 
style, although the part of it 
between the episcopal throne and 
the narthex was completely rebuilt 
in 1833 during the incumbency of 


°° Fol. 180V: ‘‘Within ye castle now stands 
an old monastery so near ye brow of ye cliff as 
I am confident in very little time it will follow 
ye fate which ye wall have had.” This was 
probably the monastery seen in the previous 
century by Pigafetta; see P. Matkovié, ‘‘Putopis 
Marka Antuna Pigafette u Carigrad od god. 
1567,”" Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i 
Umjetnostt, Starine, 22 (1890), 160: “Questa 
citta fu nomata gia Selimbria et é& picciola. Ha 
un castello, le cui mura sono tutte minate, 
dentro al quale sono due monasteri, l’uno de 
frati, e l’altro di monache.”’ 

*! K. Mavrides, ‘O éy =nduBpig Bulavtivds 
Nas tot ‘Ayiou Z1rupiscovos, in Opaxixd, 9 (1938), 
37-44. 

*2 Although he refers to no source, Drakos’ 
mention of this date suggests that he knew of 
the Kosinitza manuscript note (see note 51 
supra). 
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Metropolitan Ierotheos of Selym- 
bria; the icon of the Ever-Virgin is 
covered with silver, and portrays 
her holding the Once-Begotten, 
while on the other side it shows the 
Birth of Our Most Blessed Lady—a 
curious thing, since all the icons of 
our churches and houses are painted 
on one side of the panel only; the 
locals flatter themselves in saying 
that this icon is one of those worked 
by the Evangelist Luke. 

[There follows a passage discussing 
the importance of the icon as an 
object of pilgrimage, and describing 
the custom of the ‘‘ransoming”’ of 
the “‘slaves of the Virgin’’—people 
who had themselves bound sym- 
bolically with a chain and then 
pledged money to the church in 
order to be freed. ] 

The church now treasures the relic 
of St. Xene, whom the citizens 
revere as a second patron, as well as 
the holy head of St. Agathonikos 
who suffered martyrdom here in 290. 
On the south side of this venerable 
church there is a sculpture rep- 
resenting the Panagia and the 
Emperor Justinian,® founder of the 


63 For a more sober account of this sculpture, 
see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ’Apyordtntes Kad 
érr1ypagal tis Opdxns, 74-75. 


church according to tradition, al- 
though history does record all that 
he built. In the courtyard are 
preserved tombs of the bishops 
Sophronios and Zacharias; adjoining 
the church to the south is a wooden, 
two-storied metropolitan residence 
erected in 1782. There is in the town 
another small church dedicated in 
the name of the Dormition of the 
Virgin, in which the three priests 
officiate only during the feast of the 
Fifteenth of August; it is at the 
southwest edge in the place called 
Paraporti, to which one climbs by a 
stone path as if to an acropolis. It is 
said that here an old woman 
betrayed the town on the occasion 
of its capture by foreigners; it is a 
lonely and deserted spot on summer 
days. The citizens say that their 
lovely home was adorned with 
almost forty churches, yet only 
traces or names of a few are pre- 
served, of SS. Demetrios, Pantelei- 
mon, the Apostles, and Theodosia 
in the citadel, and, nearby, of 
SS. Agathonikos, Anne, and the 
Blachernae. 


